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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY ll, 1857. 


Notes. 
WILKES AND THE “ESSAY ON WOMAN.” 


I come now (ante, p. 1.) to the further statement | 
of Lord Stanhope that Wilkes, “ several years be- 
fore [1763], and in some of his looser hours, com- 
posed a parody of Pope's Essay on Man,” which, 
“according to his own account, had cost him a great 
deal of pains and time ;” and that the “poem had 
remained in manuscript, and lain in Wilkes’s desk, 
until in the previous spring [1763] . . he was 
tempted to print fourteen copies only as presents | 
to his boon companions.” 

For this circumstantial narrative I know not | 
the authority. As, however, if I succeed in my 
general argument, and raise a doubt as to whether 
Wilkes was the writer of the poem, the whole 
will, of itself, vanish into thin air, or be weakened | 
according to the force of that doubt — it will be | 
enough, for the present, if I draw attention to the | 
assertion that Wilkes acknowledged himself to be 
the writer; for the allegation as to “pains and 
time” means that or means nothing. Now, vo- 
luble as was the tongue, facile the pen of Wilkes, 
and constant his reference to the subject, I do | 
not think that either word or letter of his can be 
produced to justify this statement. It is true that 
Wilkes often talked and wrote enigmatically, — it 
was in his nature not to deny anything when 
charged with it as criminal — all parties, indeed, 
talked enigmatically, for no one cared to fix the 
authorship on a dead man. It is true that Mi- 
chael Curry, the compositor who stole the copy, 
and who subsequently declared on oath that he 
had received “instructions” from the Solicitor of 
the Treasury as to “ what he should say,” did de- | 
pose to that effect ; and the question and answer 
will show how well all parties were “ instructed ;” 
for no man would have asked so absurd and irre- 
levant a question who did not foreknow the 
answer. 

“Did Mr. Wilkes say anything to you about what 
number of years he was in composing the work ?— He in- 
formed me that it took him a great deal of pains and 
time to compose it.” 


If we are to believe with unquestioning faith 
the deposition of this single government witness, 
what are we to say of all the patriots, as we call 
them, who were convicted on the evidence of fiwo 
or more witnesses, and after 


a searching cross- 
examination? Yet here is one only—a servant 
who had avowedly robbed his master —a man 
with a handsome provision promised for life if he 
established the case, which was only to damage | 
the moral character of the master he had robbed, 
not to hang him, about which the witness might 
have had some scruple — a thief not condemned | 
because in law phrase taken with the mainour, | 
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| but holding up the mainour 
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as if it were a testi- 
monial to his character —a witness deposing what 
he pleased to a confiding and rejoicing audience, 
and without fear of a cross-examination — yet the 
historian records this deposition as if it were an ac- 
knowledgment of guilt by the accused ! 

What authority there may be for the statement 
that the poem “had remained in manuscript and 
lain in Wilkes’s desk until the previous spring,” 
that is, until it was delivered to Curry to ‘be 
printed, I cannot conjecture. The evidence leads 
me to a different conclusion. Of course it would 


| greatly damage Wilkes if the government could 


create and circulate an opinion — which many of 
the ministers assumed and believed — which the 
king believed, and he we now know was the real 
prosecutor, and prosecuted against the judgment 
of George Grenville, then minister — that Wilkes 
was the author. The prosecuting attorney em- 


| ployed by the Solicitor of the Treasury had no 


doubt, and prepared his case accordingly. I have 
a copy of his bill before me, and it contains some 


| curious items ; amongst others, for attending with 


copies of the depositions at Mr. Grenville’s and at 
St. James’s. But the following is more immedi- 
ately to my purpose : 
d. 
“ Nov. 4, 1763. Attending at Mr. Webb’s in 
Queen Street all day taking examination 
as to Mr. Wilkes being the author, printer, 
and publisher of the Zssay on Woman - 
Paid coach hire for Mr. Kidgell, Mr. Fadan, 
and Curry, that day - - - 
Several attendances on Mr. Webb relating 
to this matter preparatory to the com- 
plaint intended in the House of Lords - 
12th. Attending all day at Mr. Webb’s 
methodising the evidence and transcribing 
with my own hand a fair copy for Lord 
Sandwich, that the matter might be kept 
secret - - - - - 0 
13th. Attending Mr. Webb and the wit- 
nesses all day preparatory to the motions 2 0 
14th. Attending all this day onthe same - 2 2 0 
15th. Attending the House of Lords on the 


complaint made there against Mr. Wilkes 2 as 


After all this training and methodising — and 
the principal witness Curry “for several weeks 
lodged and boarded in Webb's house,” and re- 


| ceived instructions “what he should say” — it 


must be quite evident that Lord Sandwich knew 
what to ask, and the witness what to answer. 
There was evidently some skill required in asking 
questions about authorship, as probably Sand- 
wich knew better than either the witness or the 
attorney — still it was an important point — it 
would barb the arrow —and therefore there was 
to be an examination as to handwriting. The 
handwriting of what? Of the poem? No, Of 
“four words” — corrections on the margin of a 
proof — and the handwriting of “ the copy of the 
frontispiece in which the name of Dr. Warburton 
is printed at length.” 
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The not asking a pertinent question by so 
skilful a questioner of so willing and so well in- 
structed a witness is, in itself, open to large in- 
ferences. The eager purpose of all parties was to 
create a belief that Wilkes was the author; and 
the witness Curry, who could and did depose as to 
the handwriting on the copy of the frontispiece, 
could with more certainty have deposed to the 
handwriting of what is technically called the 
“copy” of the poem. The question was not asked, 
and therefore the reasonable inference must be, 
either that the copy of the poem delivered to 
Curry was not in manuscript, or that the manu- 
script was not in Wilkes’s handwriting. 

Sandwich, Le Despencer, and a very few peers 
knew the fact as to authorship; but the king, the 
majority of the peers, the ministers, and all 
persons down to the attorney who prepared the 
case, may have believed, and I think did believe, 
that Wilkes was the author; and in this faith the 
Lords resolved to pray his majesty to order the 
immediate prosecution of “ the author or authors :” 
to which his majesty replied that he would “ give 
immediate directions accordingly.” 

It is another and still more significant fact that 
after this formal declaration by the House of 
Peers, and formal promise by the king, Wilkes 
was not prosecuted as the author, but for having 
* printed and published, and caused to be printed 
and published :” and so far as [know, Wilkes not 
only never acknowledged himself to be the 
author, but though a man who would, and often 
did, take on himself any consequences if a threat 
were held out, he on important occasions drew a 
distinction between the author and what the law 
called the publisher — maintaining, however, that 
he was prosecuted for publishing what was never 
published, except by Sandwich in the House of 
Lords, and the government in the Courts of Law. 
Wilkes was long after emphatic on this point in 
his reply to George Grenville, who had, without, 
I suppose, considering the exact distinction, said 
that Wilkes had been convicted as author. 

“ There is, Sir, in almost every part of your speech a 
rancour and malevolence against Mr. Wilkes, which has 
betrayed you into a variety of gross mistakes, and pal- 
pable falsehoods. . . . You say in page 8. that ‘he (Mr. 
Wilkes) was tried and convicted for being the author and 
publisher of the three obscene and impious libels,’ &c. 
You repeat the accusation, page 14., ‘ with regard to the 
three obscene and impious libels, which were written by 
him.’ I have examined your charge with an office copy 
of the second sentence passed on Mr. Wilkes, and I find it 
absolutely groundless. ‘There is not a syllable of author 
or authorship in any part of it. The words are, ‘ being 
convicted of certain trespasses, contempts, and grand mis- 
demeanours, in printing and publishing an obscene and 
impious libel, entitled An Essay on Woman, and other 
impious libels in the information in that behalf specitied, 
whereof he is impeached,’ &c. 
impartial public, if truth is not here shamefully violated 
by you. Is this ‘ that justice which is due to every man, 
and which we ought to be more particularly careful to 
preserve, in an instance where passion and prejudice may 


I may now appeal to the | 
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both concur in the violation of it’? page 8.” — Letter to 
G. Grenville, 1769. 

With one other paper on the evidence, as to 
authorship, I shall conclude. D. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF REV. JAMES GRANGER, 


[ The following letter from the Rev. James Granger, the 


author of that charming book The Biogruphical History of 


England, has, we believe, never before been printed. It is 
of considerable interest, as showing that at the time this 
letter was written, the book had, “in money and market- 
able commodities, brought him in above 40012” We are 
indebted for the opportunity of publishing it to the kind- 
ness of the Earl of Harrowby, the grandson and repre- 
sentative of Granger’s kind patron, the first Earl of 
Ilarrowby, the “Mr. Ryder” to whom it was addressed, 
and who at one time had a house at Shiplake. ] 
“ Shiplake, 28 Nov. 1771. 
“To Mr. Ryder. 
* Honoured Sir, 

“T received your letter of the 28th of October, 
and also the packet of Bank Notes ; among which 
was one that struck me with surprise at your great 
generosity, which was as far beyond my expecta- 
tion, as it was beyond my merit. I return you, 
Sir, my best, my sincerest thanks, for your noble 
present, intended as a gratification for what was 
itself a pleasure, and therefore its own reward. 
[ really loved my little pupil, and from the most 
ready and pleasing of all motives, was ever willing 
to instruct him to the utmost of my power. I 
have often said since I have been vicar of this 
place, beyond which my wishes never aspired, 
that I had no expectation of being worth 100/. of 
my own acquiring. But I have Sir, by the help 
of your note, lately purchased 150 Stock, as a 
resource in case of sickness. I find upon a fair 
calculation, that my book hath, in money and 
marketable commodities, brought me in above 
4007. Iam still what the generality of the bene- 
ficed clergy would call a poor vicar ; but am really 
“rich as content,” and enjoy the golden mean. 
May every true enjoyment that earth and heaven 
can afford be the portion of you and yours, here and 
hereafter! Mrs. Granger joins me in the sincerest 
Respects and good wishes to yourself, Mrs. Ryder, 
and your whole Family, including Miss Jennings 
as a part of it. We often drink your healths and 
oftener think of You. 

“T am Sir, 
“ Your most obliged and truly grateful humble 
Servant, 
“ James GRANGER. 
“The 10 Guineas, &c. sent by J. W. we re- 
ceived. Thanks, Thanks. 
“ Address. 
* A‘ Monsieur, 
“ Monsieur Ryder, 4 la Poste 
restante a Aix chez Monseigneur 
Achevéque de Tuam, 
“en Provence.” 








soo 


or 
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CHATTERTON: WAS HIS BODY REMOVED FROM 
LONDON TO BRISTOL FOR INTERMENT. 


I have received so many applications from gen- 
tlemen personally unknown to me, requesting me 
to give my opinion in “ N. & Q.” upon the sup- 
posed removal of Chatterton’s remains from 
London to Bristol, that Ihave been at some pains 
to draw up as succinct an account as I could from 
books and documents in my possession; as from 
these communications it is obvious the public still 
feel an interest in the Chattertonian controversy. 

The gentleman who first gave currency to the 
supposition that Chatterton’s body was removed 
from the parish burying-ground in Shoe Lane, 
London, to Redcliffe Churchyard, Bristol, for in- 
terment, was George Cumberland, Esq. It was 
in 1807-8 he collected evidence in relation thereto ; 
but it was not published until 1837, when it ap- 
peared in the appendix to Dix’s Life of Chatter- 
ton. It was collected by Mr. Cumberland with 
much perseverance from persons then living, some 
of whom were acquainted with Chatterton’s 
mother. The removal of the body to Bristol is 
still credited by many Bristolians of the present 
day. Mr, Cumberland’s narrative is too long for 
insertion in “ N. & Q.;” butas the greater part of 


who was of her family. Mrs. Stockwell also told 
Mr. Cumberland that Mrs. Chatterton said her 
son’s grave was on the right-hand side of the lime 
tree in the middle paved walk in Redcliffe church- 
yard, about twenty feet from the father’s grave ; 
which Mrs. Stockwell said was in the paved walk, 
where Mrs. Chatterton and Mrs. Newton, her 
daughter, lie. Thus much for Mrs. Stockwell’s 
information. 

Mr. Cumberland was also referred to Mrs. Jane 
Phillips, of Rolls Alley, London, sister to Richard 
Phillips, sexton at Redcliffein 1772. She remem- 
bered Chatterton having been at his father’s 
school. Phillips liked Chatterton for his spirit, 
and there could be no doubt he would have risked 
the privately burying Chatterton on that account. 
That soon after Chatterton’s death, her brother 
told her that poor Chatterton had killed himself ; 
on which she said she would go to Madam Chat- 
terton to know the rights of it, but that he forbid 
her, and said if she did so he should be sorry he 
had told her. She did go, and asking if it was 
true that he was dead, Mrs. Chatterton began to 
weep bitterly, saying, “ My son indeed is dead.” 
And when she asked her where he was buried, she 


| replied, “ Ask me nothing, he is dead and buried.” 


it relates to Chatterton’s personal character and | 


his early course of life, extracts from it which 
relate only to the supposed removal of the body 
to Bristol, are all that is necessary for the object 
of this communication. 

It was in the year 1807 that Mr. Cumberland 
was informed by Sir Robert Wilmot, that at a 
basket maker's in Bristol he had heard it positively 
stated that Chatterton was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Mary Redcliffe. Mr. Cumberland 
thereupon instituted inquiries to ascertain the fact, 
and at length traced Sir Robert Wilmot’s inform- 
ation to Mrs. Stockwell, the wife of a basket- 
maker in Peter Street. On requesting her to 
repeat what she knew of the circumstance, she 
informed him that at ten years of age she was a 
scholar of Chatterton’s mother ; that she remained 
with her until she was near twenty years of age ; 
that she slept with her, and found her kind and 
motherly ; insomuch that there were many things 
which in moments of affliction she communicated to 
her, that she would not wish to have been generally 


known; and among others, she often repeated | 


how happy she was, that her unfortunate son lay 
buried in Redcliffe, through the kind attention of 
a relation or friend in London, who, after the body 


had been cased in a parish shell, had it properly | 


secured and sent to her by the waggon ; that when 
it arrived it was opened, and the corpse found to 
be black and half putrid, having burst with the 
motion of the carriage, or from some other cause, 
so that it became necessary to inter it speedily ; 
and that it was interred by Phillips, the sexton, 





The last person with whom Mr. Cumberland 
had communication was Mrs. Edkins. Much 
stress has been laid upon this conversation; but 
the only allusion to the burial of Chatterton is, 
that she had gone to see Mrs, Chatterton imme- 
diately after the news came of her son’s death. 
On entering she found Mrs. Chatterton in a fit of 
hysterics. She said she had come to ask about 
her health. “ Ay,” said Mrs. Chatterton, “ and 
about something else,” on which she burst into 
tears, and they cried together, and “no more was 
said till they parted.” 

The foregoing statements relative to Chatter- 
ton’s burial in Redcliffe churchyard were, as 
before mentioned, collected in 1808, but not 
printed in Dix’s Life until 1837. But the follow- 
ing slight corroboration having in 1854 been given 
in Mr. Price’s Memorials of Canynge, from a 
letter written by Mr. Joseph Cottle, who with Mr. 
Southey in 1807 published a Life of Chatterton 
for the benefit of his sister, great reliance has 
been placed upon the contents of this letter by the 
believers in Chatterton’s body being removed from 
London to Bristol. 

“ About forty years ago,” says Mr. Cottle, “ Mr. Cum- 
berland called upon me and said, ‘I have ascertained one 
important fact about Chatterton.’ ‘ What is it,’ I said. 
‘It is,’ said he, ‘ that that marvellous boy was buried in 
Redcliffe churchyard.’ He continued, ‘1 am just come 
from conversing with old Mrs. Edkins, a friend of Chat- 
terton’s mother. She affirmed to me this fact with the 
following explanation. Mrs. Chatterton was passion- 
ately fond of her darling and only son, Thomas, and 
when she heard that be had destroyed himself, she imme- 
diately wrote to a relation of hers, the poet's uncle, then 
residing in London, a carpenter, urging him to send home 
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his body in a coffin or box. The box was accordingly 
sent down to Bristol; and when I called on my friend 
Mrs. Chatterton to condole with her, she, as a very great 
secret, took me up stairs, and showed me the box; and 
removing the lid, I saw the poor boy, whilst his mother 
sobbed in silence. She told me that she should have him 
taken out in the middle of the night, and bury him in 
Redcliffe churchyard. Afterwards, when I saw her, she 
said she had managed it very well, so that none but the 
sexton and his assistant knew anything about it. This 
secrecy Was necessary, as he could not be buried in con- 
secrated ground.” 


Commenting upon this last statement of Mrs. 
Edkins, Professor Masson makes the following 
remark ; 


| with notices of his life. 


“ There is some difference, it will be observed, between 


the account given in Mr. Cumberland’s surviving memo- 
randa and that given by Mr. Cottle as his recollection of 
what Mr. Cumberland had told him. In the one Mrs. 
Edkins says nothing whatever about the private burial; 
in the other she makes the detailed statement just quoted. 
Either, then, Mr. Cumberland had seen Mrs. Edkins a 
second time, and got from her particulars which she had 
not thought fit to communicate in 1808, or there was a 
confusion between Mrs. Edkins and Mrs, Stockwell in Mr. 
Cottle’s memory.” 

The preceding extracts contain, I think, an im- 
partial statement of all that has been published, 
and which has led to the belief that Chatterton’s 
body was buried in Redcliffe churchyard. 

In contravention of this belief the following 
reasons are submitted. 

A friend of the writer's is still living near Pen- 
zance, the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, who in 1796, 
twenty-six years after Chatterton’s suicide, visited 
the Shoe Lane burying-ground to verify, if he 
could, the place where his body lay ; and in Au- 
gust, 1838, will be found in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine a long letter written by him, in which, after 
showing how much Chatterton was indebted to 
Bailey's Dictionary for his knowledge of the 
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should have neglected to mark the spot, or to write a 
notice in the newspapers of the day.” 

In 1842 was published at Cambridge, by W. P. 
Grant, Esq., a new edition of Chatterton’s poems, 
Mr. Grant was materially 
assisted in the compilation by Mr. William Tyson, 
of Bristol, who had for many years, in connexion 
with Mr. Richard Smith, been engaged in col- 
lecting any new occurrence which could elucidate 
Chatterton’s career; and these gentlemen cor- 
rected many of the sheets in Mr. Grant's publi- 
cation. In allusion to Chatterton’s suicide Mr. 
Grant writes as follows: 

“That a coroner’s inquest was held on the body; a 
verdict of insanity returned (felo-de-se it should be), and 
the poet was buried among paupers in Shoe Lane, and 
this without a single question being asked, or any inquiry 
being instituted by his friends or patrons. Indeed, so 
long was it before his acquaintance heard of these cir- 
cumstances, that it was with the greatest difficulty that 


| his identity could be established, or his history traced 


Saxon language and of heraldry, he concludes the | 


article with these remarks : 


“The story of the remains of Chatterton’s body being 
re-interred in Bristol is perfectly absurd. His remains 
were deposited in a pit, which admitted of many bodies, 
prepared for those who died in the workhouse of Saint 
Andrew’s, Holborn. The admittance for the corpse was 
by a door like a horizontal cellar door; so it was pointed 
out to me many years ago. I wished to stand on the 
grave, the precise spot. ‘ That,’ said the sexton, ‘ cannot 


be marked.’ ” 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for December in | 


the same year, 1838, is a letter from Mr. Richard 


judge would direct a jury to give 


with any degree of probability.” 

Let us now try the case between both parties 
by the rules of evidence, and we would ask if any 
a verdict in 
favour of the re-interment of Chatterton in Red- 
cliffe churchyard. Without casting a doubt upon 
Mr. Cumberland’s veracity, and considering Mr. 
Cottle’s conflicting s tatements, would not a judge 
state both to be mere hearsay or ‘secondary evidence, 
and consider that of Messrs. Le Grice, Smith, 
Grant, and Masson, most to be relied upon? 
Hlow came it, too, that Southey and Cottle, when 
publishing Chatterton’s Life, &c., for the benefit 
of his sister, and they were in constant commu- 
nication with her, that she was silent upon such 
an interesting subject? The Shoe Lane burying- 
ground was consecrated, so that Chatterton was 


not buried in the usual revolting manner of 


suicides. Again, after the interment of the body 
in London, was it probable that Chatterton’s uncle 
should, “ after the body had been cased in a parish 
shell, have had it properly secured, and sent by 
waggon to Bristol; that after it was opened the 
corpse was found to be black and half putrid, 
having burst with the motion of the carriage, so 
that it was necessary to inter it speedily?” As 
Mr. Le Grice says, it is absurd to believe such a 
statement. As it ‘occurred i in the sultry month of 
August, the body must, even before its first inter- 


| ment, have been in a rapid state of decomposition 


Smith, the nephew of the Rev. Mr. Catcott, who | 
inherited from him several v alus able manuscripts | 


and relics of Chatterton, containing the following 
paragraph. Mr. Smith was a zealous advocate in 
favour of Chatterton being the author of the 
Rowleian Poems: 

“The rumour respecting the removal of Chatterton’s 
body I consider to be quite apocryphal: certainly there is 
no memorial in Redclitfe chure hy ard; and it is unlikely 
that after incurring the expense of a removal, the parties 


from the quantity of arsenic that Chatterton had 
swallowed. In those times it must have taken 
three or four days at the least to have taken it by 
waggon to Bristol. The expense also must have 
been considerable, and Chatterton’s relatives were 
not in affluent circumstances to bear the expenses 
of removal. Much more might be advanced to 
show the improbability of the removal and the 
evidence bearing upon it. But enough has been 
said to leave the verdict in the hands of a discern- 
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ing and impartial public. Would that it might | 
be otherwise! for everyone who is an admirer of 
the talents of Chatterton would rejoice to believe 
that he lies interred in Redcliffe churchyard with 
his mother and other relations. 

Joun Matruew Gutcs. 





FOLK LORE, 


Scottish Superstitions. — On an infant entering 
the first strange house, the person who carries it 
demands a piece of silver, an egg, and some bread 
for good luck to the child. ‘This is a folk lore in 
Edinburgh: does it exist elsewhere ? 

2. When a pea-pod containing nine peas is found 
by a young woman while shelling pease, she places 
it above the outer door, and the first young man 
who enters the door thereafter is to be her future 
husband. 

3. There are fishermen in Forfarshire who, on 
a hare crossing their path while on their way to 
their boats, will not put to sea that day. 

4. In some parts of Scotland a horseshoe that 
has been found, when nailed to the mast of a fish- 
ing-boat, is a great means of ensuring the boat's 
safety in a storm. STUFHUN. 


Charms. —I have before me the manuscript 
account book of a deceased neighbour, a notable 
woman in her way. Besides her receipts and dis- 
bursements, it contains the pharmacopeia by which 
she worked the wondrous cures which have spread 
her name through her own and the bordering 
parishes. Leaving the material nostrums (as “a 
euré for rumaticks,” and a“ drunch for a horse”), 
I select a few charms and superstitious remedies, 
and hope that this betrayal of her mysteries may 
not disturb the ghost of a once kind-hearted and 
very useful neighbour : — 


* A Charm jor the Bite of an Ader. 

“* Bradgty, bradgty, bradgty, under the ashing leef,’ 
to be repeted three times, and strike your hand with the 
growing of the hare. ‘Badgty, bradgty, bradgty,’ to be 
repated three times nine before eight, eight before seven, 
seven before six, six before five, five before four, four be- 
fore three, three before two, two before one, and one be- 
fore every one, three times for the bite of an ader.” 


In the list of provincialisms, collected by Video 
(1"*S. x. 179.), Braggaty is said to mean “ mottled, 
like an adder,” &e. 

“ For Seal. 
a Th re was three angels came from the West, 
rhe wan brought fier, and the other brought frost, 
And the other brought the book of Jesus Christ, 
In the name of the Father,” &c. 
“ For Stanching Blood. 

“ Our Saveour was born in Bethleam of Judeah: as he 
passed by the rivour of Jorden, the waters waid ware all 
in one, the Lord rise up his holy hand, and bid the waters 
still to stand, and so shall thy blood. ‘Three times.” 





“ For a Thorn, 

“ Our Saveour was fastened to the Cross with nails and 
thorns, which neither rots nor rankels. No more shant 
thy finger. Three times.” 

“ To cure Worts. 

“Take a nat (knot) of a reed, and strike the worts 
downward three times. Bury the reed.” 

T. Q. C. 


Bodmin 


Letting-in the New Year. —In the “ Memora- 
bilia” of the Illustrated London News, for May 2, 
1857, a specimen of Lancashire and north of Eng- 
land folk-lore is given, — “that it is extremely 


| unlucky to admit a fair-complexioned person first 
| across your threshold on the morning of New 


Year’s Day.” ‘The correspondent states that 
“many wealthy and educated families firmly ad- 
here to this practice.” 

I have met (in Shropshire) with a piece of folk- 
lore which was also adhered to by educated 
people, but which made the ill-luck to proceed 
from the sex, and not the complexion. The man 
brought the good luck, the woman the bad; 
that this is by no means a polite piece of folk-lore. 

Curupert Bepe. 

Ash Wednesday Folk-Lore.— If you eat pan- 
cakes on “Goody Tuesday” (Shrove Tuesday), 
and grey peas on Ash Wednesday, you will have 
money in your purse all the year. 

Curspert Bepe. 
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Doves unlucky.—Perhaps some reader of “ N. & 
Q.” could explain the superstition apparently in- 
volved in the following story, for the actual occur- 
rence of which I can vouch: — A month or two 
back a family, on leaving one of the Channel 
Islands, presented to a gardener (it is uncertain 
whether an inhabitant of the island or no) some 
pet doves, the conveyance of them to England 
being likely to prove troublesome. A few days 
afterwards the man brought them back, stating 
that he was engaged to be married, and the pos- 
session of the birds on his part might be (as he 
had been informed) an obstacle to the course of 
true love running smooth. The point on which 
I should desire information is as to the existence 
of any superstition with regard to the possession 
of doves by persons about to be married. M. 


The Devil and Runwell Man. —I do not know 
if the enclosed legend of “ Devil and Runwell 
Man” has ever appeared in print. I have taken 
it out of the Common-Place Book of an old cler- 
gyman, written some years ago. It seems curious, 
and may amuse your readers. 

«“ Devil and Runwell Man.— The Devil wished the 
builder to build the church in a particular place; but the 
builder would not consent; and continued to erect it in 
another. ‘The Devil and he fought a pitched battle on 
the occasion; and the man beat him. The Devil asked 
by what assistance he had vanquished him? He an- 
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swered, ‘Through God and two spayed bitches.’ A se- 
cond battle ensued soon after with the same success and 
interrogatories and answers. They afterwards fought a 
third battle, in which the man was again successful. On 
the Devil asking him who were the combatants, he an- 
swered, ‘ Himself and God.’ The Devil finding he could 
not vanquish the man living, said he would have him at 
all events, when dead, whether buried in the church he 
was building or out of it. ‘To elude this he ordered him- 
self to be buried half in the church and half out of it. 
His coffin, or rather the cup of it, is to be seen of exceed- 
ing hard black stone.” 

, 

I 


Old Rhyme.—'The following is a curious 


rhyme which I took down from the recitation of 


an old woman the other day. She remembers her 
father singing it to his children. I know not 
whether it is a novelty, or has previously ap- 
peared : 
“ There was a wee ghaist, 
Nae mair than a midge at maist : — 
Wha married the wee ghaist ? 
Wha trow ye? 
Wha but the Spanish flee? 
They had bairns them between ; 
Archus and the Elf-king; 
King Cawn, Moose Skirlet — mony mae. 


The wee ghaist was a settle, 

Staw falla, its ain whittle. 

Staw red an’ dee-a milk-mug, 
An’agreymeer .... 

Whan ye see the wee ghaist come, 
Fy, cry-killy lay zum ; 

Fy, ery-blutter, blatter ; 

Fy, cast halla’ water, 

Plunge in wi’ glim, glam ; 

The cat jamp ower the mill-dam.” 


I have marked where, from the rhyme, we may | 


infer something to be lost. In those parts where 
the sense could not guide my spelling, I have kept 


as near to the sound as possible. ‘The whole piece | 
seems to be a political satire composed at the time 


when our throne had connexions with Spain. 


J. B. Russerxz. | 


Glasgow. 





“ Lorcor.” 


In The Times of May 27, 1857, p. 11. col. 4., is 
the report of a case touching the right of H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall to 
“ lofcop,” i. e. to one moiety of the charges on ex- 
ported grain, seeds, and corn, levied at a certain 
town upon the coast. The court inquired what 
was the proper meaning of the term “ lofcop?” 
Counsel could not tell. Is not this a case for 
“3.&Q?P”** 

Having never before met with the word, I can- 
not pretend to give such an explanation of it as 
ought to satisfy the learned inquirer. Never- 

* Some conjectures respecting the meaning of /ofcop 
will be found in our 1* §, i. 319. 371.; iv. 411.; viii. 240, 


— Ep. ]} 
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theless, some light may be thrown upon its com- 
ponent parts. 

In old and provincial English, “lof” apparently 
signifies to levy, to take; and “cop” is a certain 
amount or measure of grain thus taken or levied. 
Formerly, in all probability, the lofeop was an 
excise in the strict sense of the word, that is, was 
taken in kind. 

1. With “lof” compare the old English word 
“laughe” (taken), which probably was pro- 
nounced like lof, or nearly so. This old term 
“Jaughe” appears to be a participle of the verb 
“ache,” to catch, or to take (“ to lache fische,” to 
catch fish). 

“Lordes of Lorayne, and Lumbardye bothene 
Laughe [lof] was and lede ” 





Lof, then, may be viewed as “ something taken,” 
a levy, atoll. Compare “ lef-silver,” a composition 
formerly paid by tenants in the Weald of Kent. 
2. “Cop,” as acertain quantity of grain, ap- 
pears in the phrase “a cop of peas” (15 or 16 
sheaves). In this sense, cop stands connected 
with “kype,” “ cipe,” “ coupe” (a basket). 
“Cop” does not, however, mean simply a 
certain amount of grain. It means also an amount 
| levied as tollage. Conf. “cope,” a tribute; but, 
specially, a tribute paid to the lord of the manor ; 
fer instance, when lead was smelted at his mill. 


sneeze,” which is a pinch of snuff (une prise de 

tabac). 

| Nearly all the terms here cited are to be found 
in Halliwell. 

The above remarks are merely offered in the 
way of suggestion, with the hope that, among the 
many able correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” some one 
will throw further light upon “ lofcop.” 

Txomas Boys. 





THE “RULE OF THE PAVEMENT.” 


Why will some people insist on keeping the 
wall, though they have no right to it ? 

Is there not a “rule of the pavement” as well as 
a “rule of the road?” 

Here are two questions, which, after the fashion 
of Parliamentary proceeding, I put to you or any 
of your readers, in order that, having observed the 
requisite forms, I may myself answer them. 

It is not always from a motive of impertinence 
that people do impertinent things, nor from a 
mere wish to annoy do they persevere in a course 
which must be productive of annoyance. Ig- 
norance is, as often as anything else, the cause of 
misconduct. Ladies are great offenders in this way. 
They are not over-fond of historical inquiries ; 
they adopt very readily any tradition of society, 
and assume as of course its continued duration. 

| Even up to the days when Gay wrote his Trivia, 
' 


Conf. also coupe (a piece cut off); and “a cup of 
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the miserable condition of London streets (matters 
had been much worse in foreign towns), the utter 
absence of pavement, and the consequent unpro- 
tected state of the foot passenger in many of our 
streets, made it a matter of honourable gallantry 
that a man should present himself to face the 
dangers of the way, and thus protect his fair and 
defenceless fellow pedestrians. This was very 
laudable, though, truth to say, it was, if not the 
origin, at least the companion of a not highly eu- 
logistic phrase, “ the weakest goes to the wall.” 
But the fair sex, of course, willingly accepted the 
practical safety without inquiring into, or perhaps 
even being conscious of, the dislogistic proverb. 
It became in their minds a settled rule that a lady 
was entitled to take the wall, and that rule ap- 
peared to them established in virtue of a compli- 
mentary deference to their sex, and not through a 
sensible and manly desire to protect them from 
danger. ‘To them, therefore, it still appears quite 
natural and proper that they should continue to 
keep the wall, and that everybody, under all cir- 
cumstances, should make way for them to enable 


them to do so. With the present crowded state of 


our streets this has come to bea real public incon- 
venience, but that is not all. Whenever a privilege 








is supposed to exist there will always be aspirants | 
for its enjoyment. It matters not that the aspirant | 
has not the smallest title to the privilege, he will | 


nevertheless claim it. Imitation of those above 
them is not confined to such 
enacted in High Life below Stairs. The ten- 
dencies there laughed at are in universal activity. 
So, because ladies are supposed entitled to keep 
the wall, every dirty cobbler’s boy claims the 
same privilege, and insists on it to the great hin- 
drance of free movement, and the inconvenience 
and sometimes danger of the general passengers. 
It is hardly possible to expect a remedy for this 
evil except by an appeal to the good sense of the 
ladies. If they cease to claim a privilege, the ne- 
eessity for which no longer exists, (for our pave- 
ments supply the protection which individual 
gallantry formerly afforded,) they will do much to 
improve the freedom and ease of walking in the 
crowded streets of London ; and those who wrong- 
fully usurp what might be a graceful concession 
to the ladies, ceasing to think that a privilege 
existed, would cease to annoy others by claiming 


t. 

There does exist “a rule of the pavement” 
quite as clear as the “rule of the road ;” but, as 
the same danger and the same legal liability do 
not follow its infraction, it is treated with neglect. 
If you violate the “rule of the road,” and a horse 
or a carriage is injured, a demand for damages 
follows; if you perform the same misdeeds in 
walking, and tread on your neighbour's corns, or 
tear a lady’s gown, an apology is the only penalty, 
and the graceless will walk off without even offer- 


scenes as those 





ing that, no fear of an attorney’s letter haunting 
their minds. Public convenience is forgotten, 
because the fear of actions and costs does not 
exist. Yet this disregard of public convenience 
is something that ought to come to an end. Our 
streets are not large enough for the increasing 
numbers that now crowd throughthem. We must 
walk according to rule if we do not desire to lose 
both time and labour. Each line of pedestrians 
must keep to its own side, the right-hand line 


| keeping the wall, and in this way will the streets 


be found sufficient for the traffic of the town; and 
people, instead of walking like crabs in angles, 
thus, Z, or moving like vessels tacking against the 
wind, like Commodore Trunnion and his wedding 
party, will walk like sensible men and women in a 
straight line, and with ease, facility, and comfort. 
’ 
E. 


Minor Notes. 


Cheshire Antiquities.—'The Archeological In- 
stitute of Great Britain being about to hold its 
Annual Meeting at Chester, from the 21st to the 
29th of this present month, July, the Committee 
are most desirous to obtain, for their temporary 
Museum, the loan of any objects of Ancient Art 
and Manufactures, especially such as possess a 
local interest for Cheshire and the surrounding 
counties. As no doubt many readers of “N. & 
Q.” have both the will and the way to assist us in 
this endeavour, I should feel particularly obliged 
by their communicating with me, immediately, at 
my address as under, in order that the necessary 
arrangements may be made for the safe conduct 
of the antiquities to and from the Museum. 

T. Hueues. 

4, Paradise Row, Chester. 


Trish Justice. — Among the 


“ Statutes and ordinances made and established in a 
Parliament holden at the Naas the Friday next after the 
feast of All Saints, in the 35% year of the reign of King 
Henry the sixth, before Thomas Fitz Maurice, Earl of 
Kildare, deputy to Richard Duke of York, the King’s 
Lieutenant of his land of Ireland, Anno Dom, 1457,” 
is the following enactment of the Irish Parliament, 
chap. ii. : — 

“ An act that every man shall answer for the offence of 
his sons as the offender ought to do, saving punishment of 
death.” — Rot. Parl., cap. vii. 

« Also, at the request of the Commons, that forasmuch 
as the sons of many men from day to other do rob, spoil 
and coygnye the King’s poor liege people, and master- 
fully take their goods, without any pity taking of them: 
Wherefore, the premises considered, it is ordained and 
established by authority of the said Parliament, that 
every man shall answer for the offence and ill-doing of 
his son as he himself that did the trespass and offence 
ought to do; saving the punishment of death, which 
shall incur to the trespasser himself.” 

F. A, Carrineton, 

Ogbourne St. George, 
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A shrewd Decision of Ali, Caliph of Bagdad.— 
In the Preliminary Dissertation to Richardson's 
Arabic Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to., 1806, the follow- 
ing curious anecdote is recorded : 

down to dinner: one had five 
loaves, the other three. A stranger passing by desired 
permission to eat with them, which they agreed to. The 
stranger dined, laid down eight pieces of money, and de- 
parted. The proprietor of the five loaves took up five 
pieces, and left three for the other, who objected, and in- 
sisted on having one-half. The cause came before Ali, 
who gave the following judgment: ‘* Let the owner of the 
five loaves have seven pieces of money, and the owner of 
the three loaves one; for, if we divide the eight loaves 
by three, they make twenty-four parts; of which he who 
laid down the five loaves had fifteen, whilst he who laid 
down three had only nine; as all fared alike, and eight 
shares was each man’s proportion, the stranger ate seven 
parts of the first man’s property, and only one belonging 
to the other; the money, in justice, must be divided ac- 


cor lingly.’ . 
Vox. 
An early Mention of Snuff.—In the quaint 
tract, 
Martin Mar-Prelate), ascribed to Tom Nash, an 
allusion is made to snuff; which, just now, when 
all are agitated respecting the “ ‘Tobacco Contro- 
versy,” may not be uninteresting : — 
What 


“Two Arabians sat 


“Tie beate all his wit to powder. will the 
powder of Martin's wit be good for? 
dram of it into the nostrils of a good Protestant, it will 
make him giddie; but if you minister it like Tobacco to 
a Puritane, it will make him as mad as a Martin.” 

This tract was written in 1589; therefore the 
allusion to snuff must have been “ quite new ; and 
very sharp.” 

The story of Sir Walter Raleigh having a pail 
of water dashed over him while smoking, is well 
known; but, in the excellent Handbook to Wilts, 
published by Mr. Murray, another anecdote is 
told of Sir Walter, not so well known. During 
his disgrace, Raleigh visited Corsley, near War- 
minster, and indulged there in the luxury of a 


pipe; thereby causing the wretched landlord to | 
take him for the Evil One, and refuse his money. 


In Sherborne Park “a stone seat is pointed out 

as the spot where Raleigh was in the habit of 

smoking. It has a lower stone for the pipe to rest 

on.” J. Virtue Wrnen. 
Hackney. 


King John's House at Somerton.— Dr. Doran | 


has made a great mistake in his Monarchs retired 
From Business, in saying that King John of 


France was confined as a prisoner in the castle of ! 


Somerton in Lincolnshire. 

There is no such place in Lincolnshire. King 
John’s house in the town of Somerton, Somerset, 
was in existence twenty years ago. It was well 
known by that name. It was occupied at that 
period, if I mistake not, by an innkeeper. The 
building was at that time in good preservation. 


Batuiot. 


’appe with an Hatchet (for the benefit of 


Marie, blowe up a | 


Aphorisms respecting Christian Art, from the 
German of Reichensperger. —'The opposite of the 
genuine and right thing is scarcely so dangerous 
as its distortion. 

Our diseased times cannot be cured with writ- 
ing-ink, or printing-ink ; DEEDS are wanted. 

Our philosophers abstract the flesh of things 
from their bones, and then throw the latter at one- 
another’s heads. 

Everything noble loses its aroma as soon as 
men choose to restrict it to an unchangeable form. 

In art also (as in politics) everything depends 
upon bringing again into currency the true notion 
of freedom. 

Where fashion rules, art keeps away. None 
but an eminent man can be an eminent artist. 

Life and individuality are the first essentials 
for artistic training. In these days mechanical 
facility alone is produced, because training begins 
with the abstract, instead of the concrete. Imita- 
tion wears away all independent, creative power. 

A desire for the beautiful must be awakened 
before we proceed to satisfy it. Without hunger 
there is no digestion. The Laocoon and the 
Apollo Belvidere should come last in the series: 
let the characteristic, not the beautiful, be the 
first task. 

If from the first we only aim at producing 
something faultless, we shall never arrive at an 
individual development. 

One ought to give each stomach only what it 
can assimilate. Our method of training is based 
upon the supposition of a normal stomach. 

Norsa. 





Queries. 


CURTAIN LECTURE. 


When and where did this phrase originate ? 
The idea probably may be ascribed to Juvenal, 
who in that ferocious invective against the fair 
sex, his Sixth Satire, treats the subject at full 
length. In lines 267-8. he says: 

“ Semper habet lites, alternaque jurgia lectus, 

In quo nupta jacet: minimum dormitur in illo,” etc. 


And in lines 447-9. : 

“ Non habeat matrona, tibi que juncta recumbit, 
Dicendi genus, aut curtum sermone rotato 
Torqueat enthymema,” &c. 

The first of these passages Sir R. Stapylton 
(whose translation was first published in 1647) 
renders thus: 

* Debates, alternate brawlings, ever were 
I’ th’ marriage bed; there is no sleeping there.” 

In the margin are the words “ The Curtain Lec- 


ture.” 
Drvden, in his translation of the same passage, 
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(published in 1693) introduces the phrase into 
1c text: 

“ Besides, what endless Brawls by Wives are bred : 

rhe Curtain- Lecture makes a mournful Bed.” 

So in The Spectator *, No. 243. (published in 
1710), Addison, describing a luckless wight un- 
dergoing the penalty of a nocturnal oration, says: 

“T could not but admire h mplary patience, and 
liscovered, by his whole behaviour, that he was then 
ying un ler the dis iplin » of a curtain lecture,” 





Is the facetious author of the famous “ Mrs. 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” then, in jest or 
earnest, when he appropriates to himself the 
merit of originating the idea? In his preface 
(see edition of 1856) he says: 


“Tt has happened to the writer that two, or three, or 
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Golden Square.” The plates are about eleven 
inches by ten. I have twenty. Is that the whole 
set? Are they common? Is there any history 
connected with them ? N. B. 


“ Hark! to old England's merry Bells.” — Who 
was the author of a short poem which appeared 
under the above title in or immediately pre- 
ceding the year 1841? It was given in one of 
the ch 1eap publics utions of the day (of which just 


| then there were several, published in opposition 
| to the stamped newspapers), and was, I believe, 


ten, or twenty gentlewomen have asked him .. . ‘ What | 
could have macle you think of Mrs. Caudle? How could | 


such a thing have entered any man’s mind?’ There are 
a ects that seem like rain-drops to fall upon a man’s 
head, the head itself having nothing to do with the 
matter... 
of the literary sowing and expansion — unfolding like a 
night-flower—of Mas. Caupie. ... The writer, still 
dreaming and musing, and still following no distinct line 
of thought, there struck upon him, like notes of sudden 
household music, these words — Curtarn Lectures.” 

I had scarcely penned the above remarks when 
I learnt that the talented author of the Curtain 
Lectures had passed away from our midst. With- 
out commenting then on this extract from his 
preface, I will merely ask, does an earlier example 
of the phrase “curtain lecture” occur than the 
one quoted, viz. Stapylton, 1647 ? Vox. 





Minor Querics. 


Lord Chief Justice Glynne. — In Antony 


. And this was, no doubt, the accidental cause | 


I assume that there is no 
The first verse 


published by Lloyd. 
file of the publication to be seen. 
was as follows: 

“Hark to old England’s merry bells, how musical they 


chime, 
And sing to-day the same glad song they sung in olden 
time; 


They breathe a nation’s loyalty, the blessings of the 
(Queen, 
And glad the footsteps of the gay upon the sunny 


green; 

O’er hill and dale the echoes ring: past ages seem to 
swe 

And join with nature in their song of merry ding dong 
dell.” 


H. 
Leopold, King of Belgium, Duke of Kendal. — 


In some book lately, 1 found him mentioned as 
“ Duke of Kendal in the English Peerage.” This 
statement, I believe, is incorrect. Was it ever 
contemplated conferring on him this title? one 


| that would not have been very complimentary, 


Wood's account of John G lynne, Cromwell's C hie f 


Justice of the Upper Bench (edit. 1817, vol. iii. 
col. 754.), he says he has seen a book entitled 
“A True Accompt given of the Proceedings of the Right 
Honourable Le = Glynne, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, and the Honours ble Baron Roger Hill, one of the 
Barons of the Exc hequer, in their Summer Cire uit in the 
Counties of Berks, Oxon, &c. London, 1658, qu. 

He says that it was “writ in drolling verse by 
one that called himself Joh. Lineall.” As this 
book is not, I believe, in the library of the British 


Museum, I should feel obliged to any of your | 


learned c orrespondents who will tell me where it is 
to be found, or give me some account of its object 
and contents. Epwarp Foss. 


Boswell. —I should be glad of information re- 


specting a set of carics atures relating to his Tour | 
in the Hebrides, published in May and June, 1786, 
“by E. Jackson, No. 14. Mary- le-bone Street, 


[* The Tatler? —E >} 





after being held by such a person as Erangard de 
Schulemberg , the ugly mistress of George I. 
Henry T. Riner. 
“ Time and again.” — No doubt a true idioma- 
tical expression, as in the sentence “He was 
frightfully ill used, and time and again was or- 
dered,” &c. But can anyone reduce it to gram- 
matical structure ? r.B.N.d. 


University Hoods, —In addition to the question 
already asked, may I inquire the origin of the 
present shape of university hoods ? 

A Bacuetor or Arts. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Rentals of London Houses. — Dr. Doran makes 
the following statement (vol. i. p. 112., in_ his 
Monarchs retired from Business), as copied from 
the English newspapers of 1698 : 

“Count Tabard, Ambassador of France, has taken the 
house of the Duke of Ormond in St. James’s Square, for 
three years, at the rate of 6002. a year.” 

Was not this a very exorbitant rent for that 
period ? Batiiou. 


Venetian Coin.—I found the other day, amidst 


——— | some old coins, a copper coin, in size between a 


half-crown and florin, but rather thinner, bearing 
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on one side a winged lion, with a glory round his 
head, and his paw resting on an open book, sur- 
rounded by the inscription: “O ATIOS MAPKO2.” 
Beneath the figure were marks which appeared to 
be the Roman numeral IIII. On the other side, 
round which ran the legend, “INAN KOPNHAIOS O 
AOTz,” were the words “ TOPNEZIA EZIHNTA.” I 
supposed the coin to be Venetian, but can find no 
mention of a Cornelius high in office in that state. 
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Can any of your subscribers inform me what the | 


coin is? and when and where it was struck ? 
E. 


Oxford. 


Dark or Darke Family.—I am curious to 
know the derivation and history of the surname 
Dark or Darke, which is common in Gloucester- 
shire and Worcestershire. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps it may be a 
corruption of D'are, which (from a communication 
in your seventh volume, signed “ W, Snrrp”) 
appears to have been a surname of some note in 
France. 

I should feel particularly obliged for any in- 
formation or hints, or for the mention of any 
work likely to assist me. A. D. 


“ Which the world will not willingly let die.” — 
What is the origin of this very often-used expres- 
sion ? James J. Lams. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 


Thomas Ingledew. —Can any reader of “ N. & 
Q.” give an account of the family or birth-place 
of Thomas Ingledew, a clerk of the diocese of 
York, chaplain to William of Waynflete, Bishop 


Bs | 
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Liturgy, at Great Malvern (v. 1* S. viii. 206. 
273.), is a transcript of a letter (given at length in 
1* S. x. 174.) from “ Henry Clements,” and dated 
“ Oxford, September 3, 1701.” It long ago oc- 
curred to me that the writer of this letter (which 
commences “I am order’d by a person whose 
name I am obliged to conceale to direct Dr. 
Comber’s workes to you,” &c.) was probably a 
bookseller, who was commissioned to send the vo- 
lume direct to the Vicar of Great Malvern, in 
order that the donor’s name might not transpire. 
Can it be shown to be probable that the Henry 


| Clements who dates from Oxford in 1701, is the 


Hen. Clements of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1710? 
This Query reminds me that your own pages 
furnish a Reply to Mr. Norris Deck’s inquiry 
(1* 8. x. 174.), whether there is “any later in- 
stance than this of 1701, of books being chained 
in churches.” In 1" S. viii. 453., your corre- 
spondent P. P. had stated that “a Preservative 
against Popery, in 2 vols., dated 1738,” is chained, 


| together with Foxe and Jewell, in Leyland 


of Winchester, who, in 1461, founded two Fellow- | 


ships in Magdalen College, Oxford ? 

The statutes of Magdalen College given by the 
founder, William of Waynflete, in 1479, printed, 
by desire of her Majesty's Commissioners for In- 
quiring into the State of the University of Oxford, 
from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, contain the 
tenor of an ordinance, intituled “ Compositio Ma- 
gistri Thome Ingeldew,” a clerk of the diocese 
of York, gave to Magdalen College a sum of 
money to be laid out in the purchase of land for 
founding two Fellowships. The two Fellows were 
to celebrate for the souls of Thomas Ingeldew and 
of John Bowyke and Eleanor Aske, and it was 
provided that Thomas Ingeldew’s cousin, Richard 
Marshall, of University College, should hold one 
of the Fellowships. C. J. D. Inctepew. 

Northallerton. 


Henry Clements. —1s anything known of this 
person? In 2™ §. iii. 496. it is stated that an 
edition of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum was 
“printed in 1710, ‘impensis Hen. Clements, ad 
a faleate in cemeterio edis Divi 
Pauli,’ ’ 


In the chained copy of Dean Comber on the | Juvenal, and Persius. 


| 
| 
| 


Church, Lancashire. Acue. 

Thermometrical Query. — Upon an old spirit 
thermometer I observed the other day a + placed 
at No. 16. below 0 of Reaumur, with the figures 
1776 immediately opposite. 

Query, does that infer that in the winter of the 
period alluded to we had a temperature of such 
severity ? R. F. 


Marshall's Collections for St. Pancras. — The 
Rev. John Marshall, LL.B., who was Vicar of 
St. Pancras, Middlesex, about the years 1690 or 
1700, made and left a large collection in MSS., 
&e., for a History of St. Pancras. Can you, or 
any of your readers, inform me in whose possession 
it is now ? R. W. 


Rygges and Wharpooles.— Grafton, in his 
Abridgement of the Chronicles of England, 8vo., 
Lond. 157], in his notice of the year 1551, says: 

“This year were taken at Quinborough and Graves- 
end, and in divers other places, many monstrous and 
great Fishes, whereof some were called Dolphyns, some 
Rygges, and some Wharpooles.” 

The dolphin is a fish described by Pennant in his 
Zoology: but where can any account be found of 
the fish here denominated Rygges and Whar- 
pooles ? P. P. 


“ Sis sus, sis Divus,” §c.— Perhaps some of 
your correspondents may be able to trace the 
hexameter quoted by Coleridge in his preface to 
his Aids to Reflection. It is this: 


“ Sis sus sis Divus, sum caltha et non tibi spiro.” 
I have hunted for it in vain in Riley's Dictionary 


of Quotations, and in the Indexes of Ovid, Martial, 
Etec. 
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Jerusalem Letters. — 

“If heaven should ever bless me with more children, 
said Mr. Fielding, I have determined to fix some indelible 
mark upon them, such as that of the Jerusalem Letters, 
that, in case of accident, I may be able to discover and 
ascertain my own offspring from all others.’’— Brooke’s 
Fool of Quality, chap. xi. 


What were these “ Jerusalem Letters ! 
C. Fores. 








remple. 


Matthew Weavers. — Could you oblige me by 
giving some information of Matthew Weavers, 
Ksq., of Friern Watch School, author of Agrippa 
Posthumus, a Tragedy, and other Poems, pp. 142, 
12mo., 1831 ? Edited by W. Weavers, the author's 
brother. R. Ines. 


Bow and Arrow Castle, Portland, Dorset. — In 
about the centre of the south-eastern side of the 
island of Portland are the ruins of an ancient 
Nothing is left standing, save the walls of 


’ 
castie. 


a single tower (apparently the keep), pentagonal | 


in form, and full of small loop-holes, from which 


latter circumstance, says Mr. Hutchins, in his | 


History of Dorset, it is vulgarly known as Bow 
and Arrow Castle. It is said to have been built 
by William IL, and hence is sometimes called 
Rufus's Castle. I remember reading some few 
years since, I think in a county newspaper, a 


legend (temp. Will. IL. ?) relating to this castle. | 
Can any of your correspo.dents refer me to the | 


paper, or any source where I may meet with the 

legend? Any information about Bow and Arrow 
Castle will be very acceptable to me. 

Mercator, A.B. 

“ Huntington Divertisement.” —Can you give 


me any information regarding the authorship of 


Lhe Huntington Divertisement; or, an Enterlude 
for the general Entertainment at the County Feast, 
held ut Merchant Taylors’ Hall, June 20, 1678, 
tto., by W. M. Dedicated to the nobility and 
gentry of the county. 
Mr. Heber’s library, the author's name is said to 
be L’Estrange. I presume this was Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, but I do not know what reason there 
is fur supposing the piece written by him.* 


R. Ineus. | 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Images set up in Moulton Church. — A duo- 
decimo pamphlet of twenty-two pages has recently 
come into my hands bearing the following title : 

_ “The Case concerning setting up of Images or Paint- 
ing them in Churches, Writ by the Learned Dr. Thomas 
Barlow, late Bishop of Lincoln, upon his suffering such 
Images to be defaced in his Diocess. . . . Published upon 
occasion of a Painting set up in White-chappel Church. 


[* It was simply licensed on May 16, 1678, by Roger 
L’Estrange, as stated on the title-page. } 
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London, Printed and Sold by James Roberts, at the Ox- 
ford Arms in Warwick Lane, 1714.” 

It seems that this tract was written by Dr. 
Thomas Barlow in 1683-4, on the occasion of the 
“Setting up of Images in the Parish Church of 
Moulton,” in the county of Lincoln. Unfortu- 
nately the doctor treats of the law and theology 
of the question, but gives no light as to the par- 
ticulars of the case. We are not told the names 
of the persons who caused the twelve apostles, 
S. Paul, Moses and Aaron, &c., to be painted, and 
the artist is only spoken of as “an ignorant 
painter.” The case seems to have been a very 
strange one, for the legal authorities were by no 
means unanimous. The Deputy Chancellor of 
Lincoln approved and confirmed what had been 
done; but at length the Chancellor himself re- 
versed the order. Many of the parishioners were 
in favour of the pictures. Thirty-seven of them 
protested against the “effigies,” as they were 
called. 

I am anxious to know where a full account of 
these proceedings may be found. K, P. D. E. 

{In the year 1683, the parishioners of Moulton, when 
beautifying the church, and by virtue of an order from 
the Deputy Chancellor, set up the images of thirteen 
apostles (St. Paul being one), and the Holy Ghost in form 
of adove overthem. After this they petition Dr. Barlow, 

| the bishop of the diocese, for his approbation. He denied 
their petition : hereupon the Chancellor annulled the order 
of his deputy, and the images were removed. Upon 
which the persons concerned appeal to the Prerogative 
Court; the bishop was cited by the Dean of the Arches, to 
show cause why he suffered such images to be removed. 
On this occasion his lordship wrote a breviate of the case, 
as published in the work quoted by our correspondent. 
Upon reading this case the prosecution against the bishop 
was immediately stopped. Bishop Barlow’s Case was 
particularly noticed when Dr. Welton set up his memo- 
rable painting in Whitechapel Church. (See “N. & Q.,” 
1st S, ii. 355.), as well as the altar-piece introduced into 
the church of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, in 1735, All that 
seems known of this case will be found in The Old Whig, 
Sept. 30, 1736, and Gentleman's Magazine, vi. 597. ] 
Richard Clitheroe. — In the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, 1821 (vol.i. p.123.), there is an article 
regarding Richard Clitheroe, an author of the 
time of James I. He was the author of plays 
printed in two vols. 4to. The names of the plays 
are Crichton (of which some specimens are given), 
Julius Cesar, Fortune's Fool, The Unlucky Mar- 
riage, Julian the Apostate, and Virginia, or Ho- 
nour’s Sacrifice. ‘To these tragedies is prefixed 
a history of the early part of the author's life, 
which is curious for the quaint simplicity with 
which it is written, and the interesting anecdotes 
which it contains of contemporary poets.” Can 
any of your readers give me any information re- 
garding the author ? R. Ineuts. 


[The article in The New Monthly Magazine referred to 
by our correspondent seems to be a transparent hoax; 
for not only are the plays and name of Richard Clitheroe 

; unknown in the annals of dramatic literature; but the 
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quotations read more like the poetry of the nineteenth 
century, than of the era of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, an 
Don: Besides, how is it that W. W., the writer, never 
printe ed, as he promised, some extracts from the curious 
memoir prefixed to this collection of plays? ] 


Cox's Museum.—Where can a catalogue of this 
be seen? It will be remembered it is alluded to 
in Sheridan's Zivals ; “ And her one eye shall roll 
like the bull's in Cox’s Museum.” 

Geo. Carr, Jun. 

[ The Britis! Muse um contains three copies of Cox’s 
Museum Catalogue, entitled “A D scriptive Inventory of 
the several exquisite and magnificent Pieces of Mechanism 
and Jewellery, comprised in the Schedule annexed to an 
Act of Parliament, made in the 13th George LIL, for en- 
abling Mr. James Cox, of the City of London, Jeweller, 
to dispose of his Museum by way of Lottery.” Lond., 
ito., 1/74. At p. 67. is a notice of “ The Curious Bull.” ) 





Replies, 


THE PORTRAIT (AND THE HEAD) OF MARY STUART 
AT ANTWERP. 
(2™ §. iv. 13.) 

The story of Monsieur de la Croix does 1 not 
altogether agree with that given by Mark Napier 
in his Memoir s of John N apier of Merchiston. 
According to the latter, —while the queen, on the 
morning of her execution, was at prayer, 
her maids, Barbara Mowbray and Malle. de Beau- 
regard, affectionately complained to Mary's phy- 
sician, Bourgoin, that their mistress had forgotten 
to name them in her hastily drawn up will. 
hearing the complaint, repaired the omission, and 
acknowledged the fidelity of those two attendants 
by a written testimony on the blank leaf of her 
book of devotions. The work I have named then 
proceeds to say : 

“ As for Barbara, it is a curious fact that some time in 
the last century a Flemish gentleman of talent and con- 
sideration in the Low Countries, an ancient 
Flemish MS., which narrated that William Curle, accom- 
panied by two ladies of the name, came over to 
Antwerp after the execution of the Queen of Scots, carry- 
ing with them a picture of that unhappy princess, and her 
head, which they contrived to abstract; that in the little 
church of St. Andrew there, they buried this fearful relic 
at the foot of one of the pillars, where their own tombs 
were to be, upon which pillar they hung the picture of 
their Queen, and placed a marble slab to her memory. 
Thus far the Flemish MS. Whoever visits this little 
church may still see upon the pillar that self-same picture 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and read the inscription which 
records her martyrdom. He will also find beneath it the 


possessed 


same 


Mary, | ton Hall w hen she left Scotland, at the treacherous 
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two of | 


tombs of Barbara Mowbray and Elizabeth Curle, and may | 
peruse their story engraved upon the slabs that cover | 


their dust.” * 


According to the above, the portrait of Mary at | 


Antwerp was carried over from England by her 
attendants, and would seem to have been one 
taken during the queen's lifetime. M. de la 

(° See some interesting notices of this tomb in “ N. & 
Q.,” 1 Sv. 517.5 vi. 208.; vii. 263.) 
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Croix ascribes it to “ Porbus;” my guide-book to 
the church says it is “by Vandyck.” the 
three painters named Pourbus, Peter “ the Old” 
died in 1583, and Francis “the Elder” in 1580; 
either of these might have painted the picture for 
Barbara Mowbray and Elizabeth Curle, but cer- 
tainly [. de la Croix says, ‘ ‘dans le style 
de Van Dyck,” as the last was not born till March, 
1598-9. Francis Pourbus “the younger” was 
then in his thirtieth year, and as he died in 1622, 
when Vandyck was in his twenty-third year, 
Francis can scarcely be supposed to have painted 


not, as h 


after the manner of so much younger an artist. 
There is certainly nothing of “the manner” of 
either painter, as far as I can recollect, in the 


After all this traditionary 
matter it is worth noticing that, according to the 
contemporary authorities quoted by Mignet, in 
his account of the death of Mary, the only women 
present at her execution wer e Jean Ki nnedy and 
Elizabeth Curle, “ being the of her waiting- 
women to whom she was most attached.” 

J. Doran. 


portrait in question, 





There is a portrait of Queen Mary at Working- 
ton Hall, Cumberland, said to have been given by 
herself to the ancestor of the present Mr. Kirwan ; 
the portrait is in bad condition, and little valued 
by its possessor. ‘The face is very beautiful, and 
the dress not like that of any other of her pictures ; 
she has a white veil and an open embroidered 
jacket. Queen Mary rested a night at Working- 


instance of Queen Elizabeth, and it is said pre- 
sented her portrait to the family as an acknow- 
ledgment of the hospitality she had received 
from them on her fatal journey. L. M. M. R. 





I cannot give any clue to the place where the 
singular painting mentioned by my friend Mr. 
Axsert Way is now deposited, should it be still 
in existence; but those who may be curious to 
know the reason why le petit vilain, David Rizzio, 
is introduced into it, and why the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine expressed himself so strongly on the subject, 
may probably derive some information by con- 
sulting ‘Sir Henry Ellis’s Original Letters illus- 
trative of English "Histor 'y, 1st series, vol. ii, pages 
207., &e. W. 





UNIVERSITY MUSICAL DEGREES. 
(2™ §, iii, 451. 491.) 

The debate on the new title of A. A. in con- 
gregation at Oxford, on Friday, June 5, I had 
imagined would have put an end to further writ- 
ing on this matter. The Heads of Houses severally 
advanced the arguments I have used, and the 
wonder is that there should be found such an 
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anomalous graduate as the Oxford Doctor in founded on the absolute property of numbers, 


Music. The Provost of Oriel objected to the new 
title, as it might be considered equivalent to a de- 
gree, and thus break up the system by which residence 
for some years was deemed necessary for a degree. 
The Vice-Principal of Brazenose would not confer 
a title on those who did not go through the Univer- 
sity course. The Master of Balliol thought the 
new title in no way equivalent to a degree, and 
would ever keep up a distinction between the 
children and the clients of the University. The 
Master of Pembroke would not rob the Univer- 
sities of members, or diminish their privileges. 
The general opinion was, that the new title was 
no degree, that test and certificate were not edu- 
cation, and that Oxford is not Giessen nor Git- 
tingen. Indeed, in congregation, Thursday, May 
28, in a discussion on the medical course, Dr. 
Acland remarked, “the great thing was to put 
medical education in Oxford on a right footing.” 
And in this congregation Mr. Gordon of Christ 
Church considered it doubtful whether Bachelors 
were graduates. 

I would fain believe steps have been taken to 
make the Oxford Musical Degree of some authority. 
The whole profession is at sixes and sevens as to 
the ordinary scale of music, and, of a consequence, 
no two Professors agree upon the chords of the 
scale. Science there is none: how few are there 
who compose with their own ideas, and who is there 
such a master of form as not to exhibit formal 
restraint ? In execution we are unrivalled: the 
playing of the band at the late Handel Festival 
has utterly destroyed the recollection of all 
antecedent, and for some time will cast a me- 
lancholy shade over all coming, performances. 
Since the creation of part music, there has been 
nothing approaching this marvellous body of Eng- 
lish instrumentalists, and their exquisite realisa- 


should be a puzzle to our most distinguished 
mathematicians ? And why should this be so? 
Just because these great scholars will not burn 
every book they have on the science, take a string 
of twelve feet in length, and work out of nature 


| the wonders of nature and truth. I appeal to 


Proressor pE MoreGan, and to all matbema- 
ticians in England, and request them to try the 
following divisions, 3, 4, 4, 4, +45 45) ty» and yy, 
and if the result does not show the absurdity of 
the pretended scientific teaching of music in this 
country, I will offer the most humble apology ; 
and, if possible, believe in Smith's Zarmonics and 
Crotch’s Elements of Composition. The Oxford 
degree is given, or ought to be given, for power 
and facility in the Alla Cappella school of composi- 
tion. ‘To do this, a man must know the doctrine 


| of proportions,—that is to say, the absolute vibra- 


tion of so much grand music. If Doctor and | 


Master were once convertible terms, why may not 
Oxford and Cambridge grant to the executant 
the decree of Afaster of his Instrument? The 
authority of the Professor is trustworthy in pro- 
portion as the results of his teaching, and the ap- 
propriation of the University distinctions meet 
the general approval of the learned and scientific. 
No person could grudge a degree of merit to very 
many artists in our orchestras; but to grant de- 
grees upon scientific grounds where there is no 
science, no school, no process or education, ap- 
pears to me not the best way of fostering music 
in England. ‘The science of music is most imper- 
fect ; let us hope it is advancing, and, if so, autho- 
rity will increase, erroneous opinions will pass 
away, and ascertained truths take their place. 
Controve rsy leads to progress; and the publica- 
tion of class-books and examination papers will 
tend to form new points of general agreement. 

Is it not most remarkable that music, which is 





| to Dr. Bentley: 


tions of every sound in the gamut; the law of 
rhythmic action,—that is to say, the positivi chords, 
or chords in thesis, and the elattvi chords, or 
chords in arsis*; and, lastly, the mode of joining 
the scales in order, for the semitone makes music, 
and its proper change creates progress and form. 
In these days proportions are taught by intervals ; 


joining the scales is called modulation, which means 


nothing, and the law of rhythmic action is not 
taught at all. 

I refer Mr. Jess to Ackermann, who describes 
the second dress of Doctors in Law and Physic to 
be “a habit of scarlet cloth faced with fur.” 


Hi. J. GAuNtietr. 


THINGS STRANGLED AND BLOOD. 
(2™4 S, iii. 486.) 

This injunction (Acts xv. 29.) applied to the 
mixed Jewish and Gentile churches. The prin- 
ciples on which such injunction rested are ex- 
plained by St. Paul in Romans xiv. and 1 Corinth. 
viii. and x. The restrictions as to food were 
designed originally to keep the Jews separate 
from the Gentiles (Acts x. 28.); but when both 
Jews and Gentiles .became united as Christians, 
the restrictions as ‘to food were partially removed 
in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, where the Jews 
were numerous, and were wholly abolished at 
Rome and Corinth, where the number of the Jews 
was inconsiderable (Neander’s Church Hist. by 
Rose, vol. ii. p. 5.; Stanley’s Apostolic Age, 
p-193.). This point is important as bearing on 
the conversion of the Jews; and is illustrated in 
the circumcision of Timothy by St. Paul (Acts 
xv. 3.), notwithstanding his general de claration 


* T use the terms the sis and arsis in an opposite sense 
thesis is the stress, arsis the remission. 
The first is the putting down the foot, the second the 
raising it. 
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that circumcision was unavailing (1 Cor. vii. 19.; 
Gal. v. 6., vi. 15.). The act of circumcision 
bound Timothy to keep the Jewish law (Rom. ii. 
25.), and would add weight to his ministerial 
offices amongst the Jews. On the other hand, the 
apostles at Jerusalem, although “of the circumci- 
sion,” did not compel Titus to be circumcised (Gal. 
ii. 3.). If the statement of St. Paul on this great 
controversy (Gal. ii. 11—21.) is considered, it will 
appear that the abstaining from flesh sold in the 
market, although previously offered to idols, as 
also from things strangled and from blood, is not 
generally enjoined on Christians of this age; 
nevertheless circumstances may be conceived 





where such abstinence may be needed, or where | 


some deference must be paid to the prejudices of 
others in seeking their conversion (1 Cor. viii. 13.). 
From Gal. ii. 12. 14., it may be inferred that 
St. Peter, who moved the injunctions (Acts xv. 7.) 
dispensed necessarily with some of them in eating 
with the Gentiles; on which subject he had re- 
ceived a special communication (Acts x. 13.). 
The inference from Minucius Felix (Oct. 30) is 
negatived by the declaration of Tertullian that 
Christians had the same diet, &c. as the heathen 


amongst whom they lived (Apol. 42.). But 
Origen (Cels. vii. 6.) asserts the contrary. Both 


may be correct, in different times and places. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


It is asked during what century the precept of 


Dice, Coits, Tennis, and such like Games, but that every 
person strong and able of body should use his Bow, be- 
cause that the defence of this land was much by Archers ; 
contrary to which Laws the Games aforesaid, and many 
new imagined Games, called Closh, Kailes, Half bowl, 
Hand in and hand out, and Queckboard, be daily used in 
divers parts of this land, as well by persons of good repu- 
tation as of small having, and such evil disposed persons 
that doubt not to offend God in not observing their holy- 
days, nor in breaking the laws of the land, to their own 
impoverishment, and by their ungracious procurement 
and encouraging do bring others to such Games till they 
be utterly undone and impoverished of their goods, to the 
pernicious example of divers of the King’s liege people if 
such unprofitable Games should be suffered long to con- 
tinue, because that by the means thereof divers and many 
murders, robberies, and other heinous felonies be often- 
times committed and done in divers parts of this Realm 
to the great inquieting and trouble of many good and 
well disposed persons, and the importune loss of their 
goods; which plays in their said offences be daily sup- 
ported and favoured by the Governors and Occupiers of 
divers Houses, Tenements, Gardens and other places, 
where they use and occupy their said incommendable 
Games. Our Sovereign Lord the King, in consideration 
of the premises, by the advice of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and the Commons in the said Parliament as- 


| sembled, and by the authority of the same hath Or- 
| dained,” &c. 


abstaining from things strangled and from blood | 


began to be departed from. St. Augustin, in the 
fuurth century, testifies that it was no longer ob- 
served in the churches of Africa (Adv. Faustum, 
l. 32. c. 13.). It was observed longer in the 
northern countries, where Christianity was intro- 
duced later, and local reasons seemed to require 
it. Thus it was in force in England in the time 
of Venerable Bede in the eighth century, and it 
still prevails among the Greeks and Ethiopians. 
But in the western church it went gradually into 
disuse, so that it is impossible to state the precise 
time, even within a century. F. C. H. 





CLOSHE OR CLOSSHYNG. 
(2™ §. iii. 367.517.) 
Allow me to submit the following particulars by 
way of reply to the inquiry of H. E. 
Bailey's English Dictionary, 1753 : 


Then follow enactments to the effect that whoso- 
ever shall allow any of the said games in his house 
or other place shall be subject to three years’ im- 
prisonment, and forfeit 20. And whosoever shall 
play at such games shall be imprisoned two years, 
and forfeit 102. 

It will be observed that in this statute closh is 
one of several games which are called “ new ima- 
gined games.” Bailey furnishes no definition of 


| any of the others, but kailes, in a subsequent sta- 


tute, is mentioned as skittles. 

By statute 33 Henry VIII. c. ix., 1541-2, it is 
enacted, 

“That no manner of person of what degree, quality or 
condition soever he or they be, by himself, Factor, De- 
puty, Servant or other person, shall for his or their gain, 


| lucre or living keep, have, hold, occupy, exercise, or 


maintain any Common house, Alley or Place of bowling, 
Coytinge, Cloyshe, Cayles, half-bowle, Tennys, Dysing 


| table or Carding, or any other manner of Game prohibit 


by any Statute heretofore made,” — 

upon pain to forfeit 40s. per day. And also every 
person using and haunting any of the said houses 
and places, and there playing, to forfeit for every 
time so doing 6s. 8d. 


“And if any person sue for any Placard [licence] to 
have common Gaming in his house contrary to this 


| Statute. that then it shall be contained in the same Pla- 


“ Closhe, the Game called Nine Pins. O.S. Forbidden | 


by Statute An. 17 Ed. IV.” 


Statutes of the Realm (by Record Commission), 
vol. ii, p. 462., 17 Edw. LV. c. iii., a.v. 1477-8 : 


card what Game shall be used in the same House and 
what persons shall play thereat, and every Placard 
granted to the contrary to be void.” 


The licence quoted by H. E. appears to be 


framed in accordance with this last-mentioned 


“ For unlawful Games. — Item, Whereas by the Laws | 


of this land no person should use any unlawful Games, as 


proviso of this statute. Tuos. Brewer. 


Milk Street. 
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Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Antiquity of the Family of Bishop Butts. —1 | 
have just been reading G. LH. D. (2 S. iii. 75.) 
on the family of Butts, and as he seems to doubt 
“Mrs. Sherwood’s tale of Poictiers,” I must inform 
him that Sir William Butts, stated by Camden to 
have been one of the knights slain at Poictiers 
1356, when fighting in the van of the army with 
Lord Audeley, was not the Sir William Butts who 


fought 191 years afterwards at Musselburgh or | 


Pinkey, 1547, and there gained an honourable 
augmentation to the family arms. And further, 
that this Sir William Butts was not killed at 
Musselburgh, but lived many years afterwards, 
and was high 
and Suffolk in the year 1563. His tomb is in the 
parish church of Thomage, which the sexton told 
E. D. B., and probably still tells strangers, 
the tomb of Lord But, “ whose heart is in the 
tomb, but the body was left in Scotland.” Such 
traditions often mislead the antiquary. E.D.B. 


Is 


Patois (2™' S. iv. 7.) — This word means sermo | 
patrius, in contradistinction to the language of 


polite society. See Menage, Dict. Etymologique, 
tome i. p. 296. : 

“Dans certains lieux du Languedoc, Etes-vous Patois 
ou Paioise? signifie: étes-vous de nétre Province, ou du 
canton ou l'on parle le méme patois que chez-nous. De 
Pater noster nous avons de méme fait pate-nétre.” 


It is a pity that this dictionary is not found in 
more libraries, for it is as cheap as it is useful. 
E. C. H. 
Was Dancing denounced by the 
Worship Dance (2™ §S. iii. 511.) —The short 
forms of the Gregorian Chants which I think are 
oriental, and a portion of “The Lord’s Song” al- 
luded to in the 137th Psalm, are all dance- tunes, 
and of this rhythm, }-~ v | —-—||-v»v]--—]. 
The allegretto movement in A minor in the sin- 
fonia No. 7. of Beethoven is a perfect illustration 
of this rhythm, and I presume intended by the 
composer to illustrate the Psalm Dance of the 
Israelites. The English Cathedral Chant 
march rhythm —the Pro cession: al Psalm tune, and 
of this measure, | - v v | — | 
a simple melody of four bars in alla Cappella time. 
To describe a chant of seven bars is sheer 
sense —the folly of modern organists, who have 
forgotten the laws of rythmic action and the 
stately measure peculiar to the Church. 
has been a very curious and amusing correspond- 
ence for these many months past in The English 
Churchman upon the right way of chanting the 
Venite erultemus. Had the writers known that 
the rhythm of the Cathedral Chant was the same 
as that of the March chorus in Handel's Judas, 
or the March in Mendelssohn’s Athalie, much 


-Juvee|—~-]j; 


printer’s ink and editorial space might have | 


sheriff for the counties of Norfolk | 


Ancients? The | 


is a | 


non- | 


been spared. The Church Dance still exists in 
Spain, and may be seen on certain festival days 
in the cathedral at Seville. It was stopped in 
France about the eleventh century. For the He- 
brew dances consult Zeltner de Choreis veteribus 
Judeorum Dissert. 4to., Altorf, 1726. I think 
there is also a work by Renz, entitled De Reli- 
giosis Saltationibus Judeorum, and Herder quotes 
trom the book De Saltationibus Ecclesiae. 
H. J. Gauntietr. 
Oil of Egeseles (2™ S. iii. 289. 519.) —Is not 
this the “ magistery of egg shells,” a calx obtained 
by their precipitation? See Zhe Marrow of 
Chymical Physick, London, 1669. A. A. 


Colophony (2™ §. iii. 289, 519.) — A superior 
sort of resin, being the residuum, or caput mortuum, 
of the gum of the fir trees after the turpentine 
has been drawn over. (See Bailey, Universal Dic- 
tionary, vol. ii. 1731.) It is so called from Colo- 
phon in Asia Minor, whence the finest resins 
came. (See Pliny, Hist. Nat., 14. 20.) A. A. 

Dr. Moor and Gray's Elegy (2™ S. iii. 506.)— 
Your correspondent, Y. B. N. J., is, I am afraid, 
much mistaken in ascribing to Prof. Moor the 
authorship of the critique. on Gray's Elegy. It 
was the production of Prof. John Young, of Glas- 
gow, who died in 1820, in ‘the forty-sixth year of 
his Greek professorship. It was published in 
1783, and reprinted in 1810, under the title of A 
Criticism onthe Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard; being a Continuation of Dr. Johnson's Criti- 
cism on the Poems of Gray. No doubt it was, 
and is still, considered to be one of the happiest 
attempts at the style of Johnson. T. G. S. 

Edinburgh. 


Burial Place of Robert Bloomfield (2™ S. iii. 
| 503.) — The author of The Furmer’s Boy was 
buried in the chancel of Campton church, Bedford- 
shire. The epitaph has been published in 7’he 
Topographer and Genealogist, vol. iii. p. 133. 
(1836), as follows : 

“ Here 
was born 
and died at Shefford, 


lie the remains of Ronert Bioomrieip. He 
at Honington, in Suffolk, December 3, 1766; 
Aug cust 19, 1823. 


“ Let his wild native wood-notes tell the rest.” 


The gravestone was inscribed with these lines 
at the expense of the Ven. Henry Kaye Bonney, 
| Archdeacon of Bedford. J.G.N. 


There | 


Old Prayer-Books (2S . iii. 353.) — The Notes 
| and Queries inserted under this head have led me 
| to search my library for editions of the Book of 
| Common Prayer published previously to 1662. 
| Of these I have discovered the following copies. 

(1.) 1615. Small 12mo. No title-page (with 
N. I’. by Barker, 1613). It contains prayers in 
the Litany for Queen Anne, Prince Charles, 
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Frederick the Prince Elector Palatine, and the 
Lady Elizabeth his wife. 

(2.) 1616. Folio. Fine copy ruled with red 
lines. Printed by Robert Barker (with Bible of 
same date). Contains prayers for Queen Anne, 
Prince Charles, Frederick the Prince Elector 
Palatine, and the Lady Elizabeth his wife. Also 
the Psalms, by S. and H., 1612; with Form of 
Prayer to be used in Private Houses, &c. 

(3.) No title-page. Small 8vo. About 1628. 
With Greek Test., 1633. Contains the “ God/y 
Prayers.” 

(4.) No title-page. Folio. About 1629 (with 
Bible, 1629, printed by Thomas and John Buck ; 
and Psalms, S. and H., 1629). Contains prayers 
for “ Queen Mary, Frederick the Prince Elector 
Palatine, and the Lady Elizabeth his wife and 
their royal issue.” 

(5.) 1630. 4to. Printed by Thomas and John 
Buck. Contains prayers for “Queen Mary, 
Prince Charles, and the rest of the royal progeny,” 
and the “ Godly Prayers.” 

(6.) 1635. Small 8vo. Printed by Robert 
Barker and assignes of John Bill (with Greek 
Test., 1633). Contains Prayers for “Queen 
Mary, Prince Charles, and the rest of the royal 
progenie ;” also the “ Godly Prayers.” 

Hence it appears that the “Godly Prayers” 
were published as early as 1630, and probably as 
early as 1628; and they appear to have been dis- 
continued about 1674. 

Has no complete list been published of the edi- 
tions of the Prayer Book between 1604 and 1662? 

[ have also a Prayer Book (folio, with the royal 
arms stamped on the outside) printed during the 
reign of Charles I[., and during or after the year 
1674, which contains three state services, viz. for 
the 5th November, 30th January, and 29th May, 
quite different from those annexed to our present 
Prayer Books; also two copies of the Prayer 
Book printed in 1712, with the Service at the 
Healing. 

I shall be happy to lend any of the above, or to 
supply any of your correspondents with any fur- 
ther extracts or particulars. C. J. Exwiorr. 

Winkfield Vicarage. 


Almshouses recently founded (2™ §. iii. 39.) — 
Six almshouses for twelve poor widows in Little 
Bolton, Lancashire : erected in 1839 by Mrs. Linn. 


R. L. 


Susanna Lady Dormer (2™ §S. iii. 507.) — Su- 
sanna, daughter and co-heir of Sir Richard Brawne, 
of Allscott, co. Gloucester, married John Dormer, 
of Lee Grange and Purston, co. Bucks, who was 
created a baronet in 1661. The difference 
date between the publication of Welles’ volume 
and the custom of the baronetcy is of no con- 
sequence ; as it was at that period the custom to 
make gifts of books, as well as of rings, in memory 


of 
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of departed friends. At the end of Woodward's 
Fair Warnings to a Careless World, there is, if I 


| mistake not, a list of books suitable for that pur- 
M. L 


pose. 
Lincoln’s Inn, 


Old Painting (2™ S. iii. 487.) — The subject of 
this old painting is probably not any legend or 
vision. The two figures appear to be St. Dominic 
and St. Catherine of Sienna, and they are receiv- 
ing rosaries from our Infant Saviour; as St. 
Dominic is the acknowledged author of the devo- 
tion of the Rosary, and St. Catherine of Sienna is 
the female patroness of his Order. There is a 
picture by Sasso Ferrato, which represents St. 
Catherine of Sienna receiving from our Infant 
Saviour a rosary and a crown of thorns. 

F. C. H. 

Colour (2" S. iii. 513.) — No colour can rightly 
be called peculiar to the B. V. M., because in a 
paper lately contributed to the Ecclesiologist, by 
J.C. J., it is stated that out of 209 miniatures of 
S. Mary, in Missals, ‘Triptychs, &c., 174 are in 
various colours, and 35 in blue and red: nearly 
all these being Italian, 23 being in one book as 
late as a.p. 1525. She occurs in 20 different 
colours, viz. blue; blue, green, and red; blue, 
ermine, and pink; blue and red; blue and gold; 
blue and slate; red; blue, green, and gold; blue 
and brown; blue and black; white and blue; 
blue and white; blueish (nearly white) ; blueish 
and gold; blue and green; crimson and blue; 
blue and violet; slate; gold and red; black and 
violet. The colours blue and red are generally 
appropriated to Our Blessed Lord. Norsa. 


University Hoods (2™ §. iii. 308. 356. 435.) — 
The following description of the hoods worn in 
the University of Toronto, — one of the wealthiest 
universities in the British colonies, — may not be 
uninteresting in the present discussion of the 
question. Some of the hoods, it will be seen, are 
copied from those worn at Oxford. All are of silk, 
and those of the bachelors of law, medicine, music, 
and arts, are fringed on the outside edge with 
white fur: 

B.A., black, fringed with white fur. 

M.A., black, lined with red. 

Mus. B., white, fringed with white fur. 

Mus. D., scarlet, lined with white. 

M.B., blue, fringed with white fur. 

M.D., scarlet, lined with blue. 

LL.B., pink, fringed with white fur. 

LL.D., scarlet, lined with pink. 

Tuomas Hopeuss, B.A. 

Toronto, Canada. 


“ Halloo!” (2 §. iii. 510.) — In -all cases 
where “ halloo!” irrespective of dogs and the 
chase, is simply employed as a shout, must we not 
connect it with the large family of kindred words 
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in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; for instance, with 
@dadaé, the shout used by soldiers of ancient 
Greece? Conf. ddrardfw, dArAodrAvgw, nbd, &e. 

Your correspondent ‘Ours, no doubt intended 
to derive “halloo” from au loup! (not au coup). 
This is a derivation well deserving attention in all 
cases where “halloo!” is employed as a cry for 
setting on dogs. 

But there is a third use of the word “ halloo!” 
which is when we call a person at a distance, wish- 
ing him to come to us. This meaning is evidently 
connected with that first noticed ; but in old Eng- 
lish the word for calling was “ holla!” “ Holla!” 
is Spanish, French, Portuguese. In the Portu- 
guese language, “ oli” is “ho, there.” In French, 
also, “hola” is an interjection used in calling. 
And in old Spanish “ héla” stands in like manner 
for “holla!” in calling to any one at a distance. 

For this word “Holla!” common to so many 
languages, the German, always independent, and 
always original, has a phrase of its own, “ he da!” 
—but still with the same signification, “ Ho, 
there!” Tuomas Boys, 


Canne's Bible (2™ S. iii. 487.) — Mr. Ginson 
inquires in which edition the word “not” is 
omitted in John xvi. 26. This error is in those 
printed by the King’s Printers in Edinburgh, 
Watkins, 1747, and Kincaid, 1766. Those pub- 
lished by Canne, who was a printer in Amsterdam 
in 1647 and 1662; republished in small and large 
type, 1682; in small type, 1684 and 1698; and in 
quarto, 1700; are all correct as to John xvi. 26. 
The account of Canne’s useful Bibles should oc- 
cupy some interesting pages in a history of the 
English Bible. I hope that, should it be out of 
my power to publish the result of my extensive 
researches on this subject, the MS. may prove 
available to some successor. GerorGe Orror. 

In answer to your correspondent’s inquiry as to 
Canne’s Bible, I beg to state that in my duode- 
cimo edition of that Bible, “ Edinburgh, printed 
by Alexander Kincaid, His Majesty’s Printer, 
MDCCLXVI.,” the word “not” is omitted in John 
xvi. 26. Joun Fenwicx. 


Deira Kings (2™ §. iii. 466.)—Not only Mr. 
R. W. IQ1xon, but other readers of “N. & Q.,” 
who delight in genealogical researches, may be 
glad to learn that it was King thelred IL. whose 
daughter /£ltgifu married Uhtred, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, kinsman of King Harthacnut and 
father-in-law of Maldred, progenitor of the second 
dynasty of the family of Neville. It is a great 
pity that the error of Thoresby in the first edi- 
tion of the Ducatus (evidently a clerical one), 
escaped the quick eye and correcting hand of Dr. 
Whitaker in the second, as much time and labour 
might have been spared in efforts to trace a pedi- 
gree through a king (Ethelred III.) that never 














existed. I have received my information from 
Dr. Lappenberg, whose History of England under 
the Anglo-Saron Kings, translated by Mr. B. 
Thorpe, is an invaluable addition to the literature 
of the nineteenth century. a. 


Ivory Carvers of Dieppe (2™ § iii. 509.) — In 
answer to this inquiry I cannot say when the 
trade was established there. I lived a few years 
in Dieppe, and was often in communication with 
ivory carvers of that place, and am led to suppose 
that no record was ever kept of any principal 
artists engaged in that profession. One of the 
most distinguished artists who learned his profes- 
sion at Dieppe, was a “ Mr. Belletéte,” who esta- 
blished himself in Paris, and who had a very fine 
shop opposite the “ Bourse,” or “ Exchange” of 
that city. Iwas often at his house, where I saw 
some very beautiful crucifixes and ships which he 
had worked. As well as I can remember, Ke died 
at his house in or about the year 1831. 

Hi. Bascuer. 

Waterford. 


John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart (2 
S. iii. 449. 496.) — Whatever credit is to be at- 
tached to the claims of these brothers, there is no 
foundation for the report heard by L. M. M. R., 
that Lord Lovat had examined their papers, and 
was convinced of the truth of their story. It so 
happened that just after reading the paragraph 
last indicated, I had an opportunity of showing it 
to Lord Lovat, who assured me that he had never 
seen one of their papers; but during the whole 
time of their residence on an island on his estafes, 
he had refrained from putting them any questions 
upon their history, being aware that they did not 
wish any allusion to the subject. F. C. H. 


Stone Shot (2™ §S. iii. 519.) — When I was in 
Rome in 1844, I went over the Castle of St. An- 
gelo, and remember seeing piles of cannon-shot 
upon the platforms: these shot were made out of 
marble, aud the custode told us that many works 
of art had been demolished in their manufacture ; 
whether this is true, I do not pretend to say. 
Perhaps some of your numerous readers may have 
seen them at a later period. CENTURION. 

Athenzwum Club, Pall Mall, 


Abbreviation wanted (2™ §S. iv. 5.) — Prorrssor 
Dr Moraean appears to have an antipathy to his 
own title in full, and does not feel flattered by 
the commonly-received abbreviation, * Prof.,” for 
Professor. When, however, he suggests “ Pr.” as 
a better contraction, he forgets that both Priest 
and Presbyter have long been signified by those 
letters, and consequently his suggestion comes too 
late. Why the usual “ Prof.” should be consi- 
dered “ ambiguous” can only arise from an over- 
sensitiveness as to what cap, or “may,” be meant, 
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but supposing the six words cited may be taken | (80/.), is altogether erroneous, a sum much higher 
as the equivalents of “ Prof.,” might not “ Pr.” be | 


equally understood to mean pragmatical, prince, 


prosy, prodigy, pretty, priggish, pretender, or any | 


other of the multitude of words rejoicing in “ Pr.” 
for their commencing consonants? If so, had we 
better not “leave well alone?” 


Mr. Pr. A. De Morean has certainly made a 
very sensible suggestion, and one easily carried 
out; but would it not be preferable to drop the 
word “ Professor” altogether, without incurring 
even a suspicion that it is done from want of re- 
spect ? 

It is not usual at Oxford to give the prefix on 
every occasion to those who hold such distin- 
guished appointments; and as the word is now 
usurped by almost every settled and itinerant 
lecturer and teacher of this, that, and the other, 
and eyen piano-tuners, those who have an un- 
doubted claim to it can hardly desire to hear the 
incessant appellation. H. T. E. 


O'Neill Pedigree (2™ §. iii. 117.) —A few 
months ago a correspondent inquired where a full 
pedigree of the O'Neill family, formerly kings of 
Ulster, could be found, and another referred him 
to some letters on the subject published in the 
Belfast Commercial Chronicle. I beg to inform 
them that no letters on the subject appeared in 
the Chronicle, which is long since extinct ; but a 
series of articles, thirteen in number, I believe, 
appeared in the Belfast Daily Mercury, within 
the last two or three years; from the pen of Charles 
H.*O'Neill, Esq., Barrister, Blessington Street, 
Dublin, headed “ O'Neill of Clanaboy,” which 
contained a large amount of family biography, 
and matter of pedigree. In one of those interest- 
ing papers, Mr, O'Neill announced that he was 
engaged in writing the History of the House of 
O'Neill. I understand he has several pedigrees 
and other rare documents connected with the 
O'Neill family. He is most accessible and obliging 
in giving information, as I observed in reference 


M. C. | 


| in fifty tickets. 


(but the precise amount of which I am not at 
liberty to mention), having been given for it. 
With regard to the future bequest of this picture 
to the National Gallery, I may state that such an 
intention has never, I believe, been expressed by 
the owner; nor do I think it at all likely that 
gentlemen, knowing the degradation to which 
their paintings would be exposed in our national 
lumber-rooms, will be persuaded into such be- 
quests. 


It may be interesting to add, that the owner of 


this chef-d’euvre of Landseer’s possesses also a 
picture by Haydon, the “ Eucles,” which was 
painted, like the “ Mock Election,” in prison, to 
raise a sum of 5007. The picture was raffled for 
The three highest numbers fell 
to the Duke of Bedford, Mr. Strutt of Derby, and 
Mr. Newman Smith. They all three threw again, 
when the latter gained the prize. Haydon, after 


this, borrowed the picture to exhibit to some of 


his friends ; but during one of his frequent pecu- 
niary embarrassments, the painting was seized by 
his creditors, but restored to the rightful owner 
on a proper explanation being made. Connected 
with the painting of “Eucles,” Mr. Newman 
Smith has several interesting letters of Haydon, 
which Mr. Tom Taylor might have inserted in 


| either of the editions of the painter’s Autobiogra- 


phy. Trivos. 


Archaisms and Provincialisms (2™ §S. iii. 382.)— 
Kursmas teea.—I cannot help thinking a good 
deal of ingenuity has been wasted over the ex- 
planations that have been offered of Kursmas teea. 
I have had many opportunities of hearing the 
mode of speech common to that part of England, 
and my belief is that “teea” is simply “too,” in 
the sense of also or moreover. The reading will 
then be simply “that they had a grand day when 
they went to beat the fire for a neighbour that 


| was baking —at Christmas, moreover, there were 


to inquiries from correspondents of the Mercury, | 


1 : s ont i abili rill | “soe ‘ , . ‘ 
cna your correspondent in oS protality wil | I am inclined to believe, with J. M.G., that Chat- 


ascertain from him what he requires. The third 
part, recently published, of Sir Bernard Burke's 
valuable History of the Landed Gentry, also con- 
tains under the head “ O'Neill of Shaneseastle,” 
a considerable amount of interesting information 
on the family pedigree of the O’ Neills. 

J. MackEtt. 


Accidental Origin of Celebrated Pictures (2™ S. 
iii. p. 482.) — Admitting the truth of your talented 
correspondent’s remarks, “that all authentic ac- 
counts relative to the production of famous pic- 
tures cannot fail to interest,” I may observe, that 
the price stated to have been paid for Landseer’s 
“ Distinguished Member of the Humane Society,” 


the maskers—and on Christmas Day in the morn- 
ing they had,” &c., &e. G. Y. Gerson, Evor. 


Chatterton’s Portrait (2™ §. iv. 11. et passim.) — 


terton never sat to Gainsborough for his portrait ; 
for had he done so, his vanity would certainly 
have led him to mention the fact in one of his 
letters to his mother or sister, supposing this 
great Master had taken it in London; and had it 
been painted in Bristol, Cottle would have heard 
of it, and traced it out when publishing with 
Southey the “ marvellous boy’s” Works. 

Mr. Cottle possessed original drawings of 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, and Hen- 
derson, and was accustomed to present intimate 
friends with printed impressions of them bound 
up together; he often expressed his regret that 
the absence of any authentic portrait of Chatter- 





 * 
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ton prevented the chance of including his amongst 
them. 

J. M. G. says “there is another charity school 
in Bristol, where the dress of the boys is green :” 
what school is this? I am not aware of any, and 
think it must be a mistake. 

Before entering Colston Hospital, Chatterton 
was at Pile Street School in the parish, and oppo- 
site to the church of St. Mary Redcliff: but there 
also the coat is blue. 

Whilst on this subject, may I refer your readers 
to the Gent. Mag. tor 1784, Part L., where it is 
recorded that — 

“ A rustic monument has lately been erected to the me- 
mory of the unfortunate Chatterton in a very romantic 
spot belonging to Philip Thicknesse, Esq., about half a 
mile from Bath,—a Gothic arch, over which is placed the 
profil in re lief of the lamented youth.” 

I understand the spot referred to is now called 
St. Catherine’s Hermitage, near Somerset Place, 
Bath ; and the adjoining house was, and perhaps 
is now, a school. Query, does this “rustic monu- 
ment,” with the profile of Chatterton, still exist ? 

BRIsTOLIENSIS. 


George Washington an Englishman (2™ §S. iv. 
6.) — If George Washington was baptized at 
Cookham, I should think that the fact could be 
easily ascertained. In the Penny Cyel., tit. 
Washington (George), it is stated that he was 
born in Westmorland county, in Virginia, on the 
22nd of February, 1732. 

The baptismal registers of Cookham are quite 
accessible, as the parish of Cookham adjoins the 
town of Maidenhead,—indeed, a part of the town 
is in that parish; and in published Population 
Tables of 1831, there is what is called the “ Parish 
Register Abstract,” from which it appears that 
the Cookham Register No. 2. contains the bap- 
tisms there from 1727 to 1808, and no mention is 
made of any mutilation. And it is highly probable 
that the annual duplicate of these registers, made 
under the Canons of 1603, will be found in the 
Bishop's Registry at Salisbury; and from these 
any chasm made by the mutilation of the original 
registers might be filled up. 

F. A, CARRINGTON, 

Ogbourne St. George. 


Service for Consecration and Reconciliation of 
Churches (2™ 8. iii. 249.) — At the end of The 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church, according to the use of the Church of 
freland, Dublin, 1721, there are services entitled 
“A Form of Consecration or Dedication of 
Churches and Chapels, according to the use of 
the Church of Ireland.” Also “ An Office to be 
used in the Restauration of a Church.” (When 
the fxbric of a church is ruined, and a new 
church is built upon the same foundation.) Also, 


“A Short Office for Expiation and Illustration of 


a Church desecrated or Prophan’d.” 

I copy these titles from a Prayer Book which I 
found in the parish church of Winkfield, lettered 
on the two sides, — 

“ Winkfield Church, 
Diocess Sarum.” 
C. J. Exxiorr. 

Winkfield Vicarage. 

P.S.—I shall be happy to make any extracts 
for the Rev. E. S. Taynor or any other of your 
correspondents. 


Anne, a Male Name (2™ §. iii. 508.) —I thought 
I remembered an instance in the Keppel family ; 
and accordingly, on reference to the Peerage, I 
find that the second Earl of Albemarle was a god- 
son of Queen Anne, and out of compliment to his 
royal godmother received at his baptism the name 
of William-Anne. ob. H. A. 


In reply to the Query of J. G, N., the Constable 
of France in the reign of Francis I. was the cele- 
brated Anne de Montmorenci. L. M. M. R. 


A Bishop to go to the very great Devil (2™ S, 
iv. 5.) —A. S. T. asks: “Is this the fun of the 
court or of the reporter, or of some subsequent 
copyist ?” I would suggest that itewas the fun of 
the court. A judgment for a defendant,— “ quod 
eat inde sine die,” “that he go thereof without 
day,’—has continued to our own time. ‘The 
Year Books were published from the notes of 
reporters authorised by the courts, from the reign 
of Edward I. to that of Henry VIITI., both inclu- 
sive; and this appears at the end of the judgment 
of the court as delivered by Mr. Justice Moubray 
(here printed Mombray), who was appointed a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 33 Edw. IIT. 

The entire passage is as follows (Year Book, 
43 Edw. IIL., 34. pl. 43.) : 

“ Mombray. Ex essensu sociorum, p. ¢. q. le Roy done 
l’'advowson simplemt. al predec. I’Evesq. et a ses succ. etc., 
et ou Je chre. voet q. il poet amortiser a un chant. p. les 
almes les progenitors nre dit Snr. le Roy, c. ne fuit forsq. 
un licence en ley, per quel il n’est tenust de amortiser si 
non a sa volunt, et vous Evesq. ales au tres graund 
Deable sans jour.” 

Which may be thus translated : — 

“Mr. Justice Mowbray (with the assent of his fellows). 
‘For this that the King gives the advowson simply to 
the predecessor of the Bishop, and to his successors, &c., 
and where the Charter wills that he can amortise to a 
Chantry for the souls of the progenitors of our said Lord 
the King, this was not perhaps a licence in law, by which 
he is not held from amortising if not at his will, and you 
Bishop go to the very great Devil sine die.” 

F. A. Carrineron. 


Antigropelos (2™' §. iii. 488.) — When an in- 
junction to restrain piracy of the alleged invention 
of the above article was applied for some years 
since to the late Sir L. Shadwell, it was stated, to 
the amusement of the classical Vice-Chancellor, 
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that the derivation was “ dvri iypds mee Ki oti 
wet mud,” + We ae 


Miscellanesus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Professor Stephens of Copenhagen, the translator of 
Tecner’s Frithiof, has just published a melodrama in five 
acts, founded on the al Lb alla 1 The Count of Rome, and 
entitled Revenge, or Woman's Lore. When tell ir 
wlers that a few out of the precious h lof our w 
led “ obsolete,” ar ym rence 
Eng Folk Lore an 
iry to giv 
ith even f the tenth « 
lustrated 
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s, but harmonised for the 
pianoforte ) } 

The Rev won for himself a name as a 
writer of poy ) on natural history, and he cer- 
tainly has done something r to increase his reputation by 
the little volume which he has just issued — and most 
opportunely — for the use of those who are abandoning 
the metropolis and its labours for some of the many pretty 
watering-places ‘which surround our sea-girt country. 
The m Ob; cts of the Sea Shore, incl edi 9 Hints for 
an Aquarium, as this book is called, will occupy small 
space in the carpet bag, but add much to the enjoyment 
of a sojourn at the sea-side. 

We must bring under the 


Comm 


notice of our readers, but for 
vious reasons with very brief comment, several im- 
portant books which have just reached us. First we may 
mention, and its ample title-page will sufficiently describe 
its object, The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ the Doctrine of the English Church, 
wiih a Vindicati id of the Reception by the Wi hed, and of 
the Adoration of Our Lord Jesus Christ truly 
the Rev. E.. B. Pusey, D.D., &c. The next is a rk, 
very eloquent and very impassioned, on a subject of great 
importance, and to which public attention is at length 
The City, its Sins and Sorrows, being a Series 
Luke xix. 41.—“ He beheld the City, 
and wept over it,”—by Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Very dif- 
ferent in character, but equaily excellent, is a little 
volume by the late excellent Bishop of Grahamstown, 
| Parochial Sermons. They are short, plain, prac- 
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